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IN MEMORIAM 


GEORGE 


A TRUSTEE 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF 


I HI 

1903 

EORGE ARNOLD HEARN died 

at his home, in the City of New 

York, on December 1, 1913, 1n 

the 78th year of his age. He was 

elected to the Board of Trustees in 1993, 
and during his more than ten vears of 
service acted continuously as a member of 
its Committee on Painting and of its 


Auditing Committee, of which he was for 
vears Chairman 


man\ 

Mr. Hearn was a benefactor of the 
Museum in fact before his election as 
Trustee, and he became a Benefactor by 


title in 1905 as the result of his important 
gifts. Since then his gifts have been con- 
tinuous until now the three galleries which 
properly bear his name contain no less than 
one hundred and thirty paintings, of which 
he gave directly ninety-nine and advised 
the purchase of thirty-one with the income 
of permanent funds contributed by him. 
He will always be remembered in the 
Museum as a sponsor for contemporaneous 
American Art. Although his earlier con- 
tributions were chiefly paintings of the 
English and other foreign schools, his later 
gifts, from 1906 on, were almost exclusively 


by American artists. The largest number 
by any single artist is four, and the two 
artists who are appropriately so repre- 


sented are Alexander H. Wyant and Win- 
slow Homer. It is interesting to note that 
the first and the last American pictures 
given by him rank among the masterpieces 
of their respective authors; the first being 
“Peace and Plenty” by George Inness, and 
the last “King Lear” by Edwin A. Abbey 

Pictures, however, were not Mr. Hearn’s 
only gifts to the Museum. He provided 
funds aggregating the amount of $225,000, 
the income of which is to be applied to 
the purchase of pictures by living artists 
of American citizenship, and he protected 
the disposition of these funds by provisions 
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which showed great wisdom and foresight. 
One of these funds was in memory of his 
only son, Arthur Hoppock Hearn. 

In recognition of Mr. Hearn’s generosity 
to the Museum, the Trustees recently re- 
quested him to sit for his portrait to an 
artist of his own choice, that his likeness 
might be hung in one of the galleries which 
and they are gratified to 
portrait practically 


bear his name: 
know that the 
completed before his death 

Mr. Hearn was a faithful and regular 
attendant at all meetings of the Board of 
He rarely took part in discus- 


was 


Trustees. 
sion, but whenever he did he spoke to the 
point. He endeared himself to his fellow 
lrustees by his modest bearing, and they 
will always cherish his memory they 
have seen him from month to month, seated 
near one end of the long table in their 


as 


meeting room, giving close attention to 
everything that took place and smiling 
the quiet smile which was his peculiar 
attribute. 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art is not 
the only one to profit by Mr. Hearn’s 
generosity. The Brooklyn Museum 
Arts and Sciences, Cooper Union, and other 
museums outside of New York, have bene- 
fited at his hands. He was an art collector 
in many branches of art for more than 
forty years, and while he was best known 
as a patron of American art, his taste and 
his acquisitions knew no narrow national 


of 


boundary. 

He was a great merchant and the son 
of a great merchant, as the firm name of 
James A, Hearn & Son and he 
leaves to his successors, as his father left 
to him, a great business built from small 


records, 


beginnings by honorable and honored con- 
duct until it ranks with the greatest and 
most successful enterprises of his native 
city 
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FIG. 2. CANOPIC 


EXCAVATIONS AT THEBES IN 
1912-13, BY THE MUSEUM’S 
EGYPTIAN EXPEDITION! 


HANKS to ‘the present liberal 

policy of the Egyptian Govern- 

ment, the Metropolitan Museum 

Expedition has had the oppor- 
tunity of excavating some of the most 
interesting sites in Egypt. During the 
last seven years we have had concessions 
granted to us at Lisht, the Oasis of Kharga, 
and Luxor, with an agreement for an 
equal division between the Cairo Museum 
and our own Museum of the material 
resulting from the work. In this way we 
have been able to obtain the extremely 
important material, now on exhibition here 
in New York, from the Pyramids and the 
royal cemeteries of the XII Dynasty at 
Lisht (about 2000 B. C.,) from the Palace 
of Amenhotep III at Luxor (1400 B. C.), 
and from the Temple of Amon in Kharga 
350 B. C.), as well as other antiquities 


of great interest from the intermediate 
periods. 
The work of the past season has re- 


quired, from the nature of the site. a larger 
piece of clearing and a greater expenditure 
than these previous excavations. This 
has been borne in part by the fund made 
‘Synopsis of a lecture given at the Museum on 


Oct. 3, 1913, by Herbert E. Winlock, Assistant 
Curator of the Egyptian Department 


JARS, 


PERIOD 


PTOLEMAIC 


available by Mr. Morgan and the Trustees, 
as in previous years, and in part by the use 
of a portion of a fund generously given by 
Mr. Edward S. Harkness, a Trustee of the 
Museum. 

Luxor, the ancient Thebes, where our 
Expedition has been conducting excava- 
tions for the last three years, lies on the 
Nile five hundred miles from the Mediter- 
ranean, in the center of a wide, fertile plain 
surrounded by high, rugged desert hills. 
From the natural advantages of its loca- 
tion it was destined to play a large part in 
Egyptian history. It is not surprising, 
therefore, to find its prince, Mentuhotep 
II1l, about 2100 B. C. becoming ruler of 
the whole Nile Valley. His descendants, 
to strengthen their power, had to set up 
their capital nearer the northern Delta, 
but Thebes grew during the next five cen- 
turies, and in 1580 B. C. became the resi- 
dence of the great conqueror kings of the 
flourishing period of the Empire. The 
city itself was on the east bank of the river 
where now is the modern town of Luxor — 
Arabic “the Palaces.” Having been built 
on the Nile flood-plain, none but the least 
perishable of its buildings exist to-day — 
the gigantic temples of Karnak in Northern 
and Luxor in Southern Thebes. There 
may have been suburbs on the western 
bank, but it is in the cemeteries far to the 
west, on the dry desert plateau, that most 
of the existing monuments of ancient 
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Thebes are be found The summer 
palace of Amenhotep III which we have 
dug was to the south, beside its artificial 
lake lo the north of it began the Ne- 
¢ ropolis, with the Valley of the Queens, and 
the tombs extended for three miles 
along the desert. The Kings of the Empire 
were buried in hidden tombs back in a moun- 
tain valley, the so-called Valley of the Kings. 


Along the edge of the cultivation, in front 


to 


over 


of the Necropolis, they built their mor- 
tuary temples— monuments in which 
posterity could see and admire their 


achievements, and where endowed col- 
leges of priests could perform services in 
their honor. 


One of the Museum’s concessions lies 
in the heart of this district a val- 
ley called by the Arabs the Assassit 
and this was chosen as the site of the 
work of the past year. In an area of a 
square mile, where every foot may con- 
tain antiquities, it was a great deal of a 
problem to decide where to begin. The 


outstanding landmark of the neighborhood 
is the famous Temple of Queen Hatshep- 
sut, at Derel Bahari, built about 1500 B. C. 
as the mortuary temple of herself and her 
family. Everyone who has been to Luxor 
remembers her terraced and colonnaded 
temple, but what ts not so familiar to them 
is the fact that beside it are the ruins of a 
temple six hundred vears older, from which 
Hatshepsut’s architects derived their in- 
spiration. It is the temple and_ burial 
place combined, of the Mentuhoteps 

the princes who founded Theban power. 
From the work of earlier excavations noth- 
ing remains to be cleared in either temple; 
but not so with the approaches. For years 
it has been known that an avenue or cause- 
way led up from the Nile Valley to Hat- 
shepsut’s temple. it is the tour- 
ist’s carriage road leading up to the temple 


| o-day 


from the cultivated fields of the valley. 
Sixty years ago granite and sandstone 


sphinxes were still lying along its length, 
and in the last few years Lord Carnarvon 
and Mr. Howard Carter have discovered 


at its lower end, near the cultivation, 
another temple the beginning of 
the causeway and the propylea_ of 


the great temple above. Processions from 
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the valley entered the propylea, or valley- 
temple, and ascended the causeway to the 
Excavations on the 
Pyramid-Temples of the Old Kingdom, 
and our own excavations on the Middle 
Kingdom Pyramids at Lisht, built only a 
generation or two later than the Mentu- 
hotep temple here, show that valley- 
temples and causeways were regular feat- 
ures of the early royal tombs. Mentuho- 
tep must, then, have had a causeway and 
possibly another temple, and this year we 
accordingly set out to find it. 

In the Assassif, whenever we want to get 
a general view of the whole field we have 
only to climb to the top of the Der el 
Bahari cliffs and we have stretched out, 
three or four hundred feet below us, the 
whole concession. From beneath us, past 
Cook’s Rest House, and through Dra Abul 
Neggeh hill, goes Hatshepsut’s causeway. 
To the right are three parallel lines of 
limestone chip, broken farther on by the 
late Necropolis. These lines while always 
visible had never been explained, but in 
looking for the Mentuhotep avenue one 
can see their meaning. They start from 
what used to be the front court of the Men- 
tuhotep temple. The center line must 
mark the ruins of the causeway, some 
twenty vards wide; the lines must 
have been boundary walls. At the Saite 
tombs, which rise prominently in the mid- 
dle distance, the lines are broken, but 
beyond the hills have been cut away on 
both sides in exact line with the boundary 
walls right down to the cultivation. It 
can thus readily be seen why Hatshepsut’s 
temple was at the side of the valley and 


main shrine above. 


side 


why her causeway had to take a line which 
necessitated such exiensive cutting in the 
hillside. Mentuhotep had previously taken 
the center of the valley where the grading 
was least arduous. 

We decided, then, to begin our excava- 
tion at the bottom Mentuhotep’s 
causeway; find, if the valley 
temple; and work up from it toward his 
main temple at Der el Bahari, dumping 
behind us along the cultivation. Before 
work was started, the ancient cut at the 
edge of the lower part of the causeway was 
visible, and among the trees there could 


ol 


possible, 





FIG. 3. VIEW ACROSS EXCAVATIONS LOOKING NORTH 





FIG 4. THE EXCAVATIONS IN PROGRESS 
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be seen above the surface a large granite 
block which we thought might be part of 
the temple. We chose a point near here 
on the cutting, north of the causeway, 
where the bed rock showed in spots through 
an accumulation of sand and earth, and 
here our workmen were started 

Within a day or two stones were found 
in situ at the base of the cut which were 


clearly similar to the stones in the boun- 


aie 


FIG 5. PTOLEMAIC 


dary wall of Mentuhotep’s temple at Der 
el Bahari. We had surely found an 
eleventh-dynasty structure where one had 
not been suspected before, but we had to 
abandon it temporarily, for above it on a 
higher level we had encountered a network 
of mud-brick walls which proved to extend 
over this entire part of the site and which 
must first be studied. planned, and photo- 
graphed before they could be removed. 
They proved to be tombs of the Ptolemaic 
period dating from about 200 B. C. In 
all we cleared nearly a hundred. As but 
little attempt has ever been made to study 
Theban burials of this date, we started a 
preliminary classification which promises 
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interesting results. A typical tomb is 
shown in the photograph (fig. 5). ‘The 
entrance was up the ramp in the foreground 
through a doorway now destroyed, where 
the meter rod lies, and then down into the 
subterranean burial chamber under the 
brick vault beyond. On either side of the 
entrance were commonly two large pot- 
tery vessels, in bins, in one of which we 


found a complete set of pots, water jugs, 


of pee 


oy ee 


BRICK-VAULTED TOMB 


14 


and lamps, while nearby there was a cup 
of blue faience in perfect preservation. In 
many tombs the large pots bore painted 
designs derived from flowers and pal- 
mettes. We collected a dozen or more of 
these types which we can now date back 
several centuries earlier than they had 
previously been supposed to occur in 
Egypt. Other material found included a 
set of limestone Canopic jars with the 
heads of the four genii who protected the 
dead (fig. 2), and a painted marble stela of 
a man named Thout-ardus. 
Eventually this Ptolemaic level 
cleared away and the limestone wall pre- 
viously mentioned began to appear, buried 


was 
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under an accumulation of rubbish from the 
hill. The first of this rubbish. may have 
been thrown over in Hatshepsut’s time, and 
it hid the wall gradually as time went on 
until, in the Ptolemaic period — 1800-1900 
years after it was built — no one suspected 
its existence. We cleared it for a distance 
of one hundred and forty yards and found 
that while it was destroyed toward the 
cultivation to the eastward, it extended 
bevond the limit of our excavations this 
year to the west (see fig. 7). The wall, 
which was found to be preserved to a 
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which here had been cut into the face of 
the rock proved to belong to the period of 
the Empire — a thousand years later than 
Mentuhotep. Visitors to these tombs 
wrote their names, sometimes, on the parts 
of the wall exposed in their day, where we 
found them. 

The circular depressions in the rock in 
the foreground (see fig. 7) are among 
the most interesting finds of the season 

or, in fact, of any of the recent ex- 
cavations at Luxor. They are the mouths 
of pits cut into the rock, nearly thirty 





FIG. 6. WALL OF CAUSEWAY 
height of 2.60 meters, was built of very 
fine-grained white limestone, laid in ad- 
mirably regular courses, with builders’ 
marks in red paint on many of the stones, 
which made it certain that we had found 
a structure of Mentuhotep. Cleared 
thoroughly in this way, we could see just 
how the low hill had been cut through in 


grading the avenue. The rock had been 


attacked by gangs of quarrymen armed 
with chisels. Some of the gangs cut in 
farther than others and the face left is 


broken up into irregular bays, but it must 
be remembered that when the wall stood 
to its full height the cut would have been 
entirely hidden to passers on the cause- 
way. The wall was here not only a boun- 
dary it was as well. Tombs 


a screen 


OF 


MENTUHOTEP 


LOOKING EAST 


feet in depth and filled with rich black. 


loam. The first of these which we found, 
with its filling of black earth, puzzled 


us, but later, as the clearing proceeded 
westward along the wall, we found sim- 
ilar pits at regular intervals of about 6 
meters and it then became apparent that 
they must have been for trees. The proof 
came as we got farther from the dampness 
of the cultivation. Then we found frag- 
ments of roots, and at last stumps of trees. 
From there on, each hole was found to 
have in it the stump of a young tree sur- 
rounded by a low brick wall, a sort of tree 
box. 

We had been so successful in fixing the 
north side of the causeway that it seemed 
advisable to split the force of workmen, 
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cut east and north- 
other turning to the south where 
hilltop traces of the 
side of the 


south 


one half following the 
east, the 
we had seen from the 
other 
to the 


determining the cut, but 


cut on the causewa\ 


This work was successful in 


before we could 


get down to the bottom we found the edges 


of a_ limestone considerably 


pavement 


above the Mentuhotep level. As this was 
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its contents from the plunderers, and here 
found pottery 
blue marble, and a complete set of jewelry 
in silver, amethyst, lapis lazuli, and car- 
nelian (fig. 8 

In our earlier work on the northern side 


were vases, two vases of 


of the causeway-cutting, we had _ sus- 
pected from the appearance of the surface 
before excavating that the cutting wid- 





FIG. 7. WALL AND TREE-SOCKETS OF 


soon found to be part of an unexpectedly 


large structure of later date blanketing 
the causeway, our search was delayed 
here, but in another season we will un- 


doubtedly find the position of the Men- 
tuhotep wall here as we did on the north. 

Another unexpected feature at this 
point produced an interesting part of our 
season’s results. During the XII dynasty 
a large tomb with a portico had been cut 
the causeway-cutting on 
this southern The portico had col- 
lapsed, and the main_ burial-chambers 
which descended to the south were found 
to be plundered and Another 
shaft, however, in the floor of the portico, 
led to a chamber cut in a stratum of loosely 
cemented sandstone which had partly col- 


in the face of 


side 


empty. 


lapsed in ancient times, thus preserving 


CAUSEWAY Ol 
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MENTUHOTEP IIl, LOOKING WEST 

ened out near the cultivation, as the con- 
tour lines on the map clearly show (fig. 10). 
Excavation which we carried on at 
this point brought to light a small brick 
pyramid, with its chapel, and a series of 
tombs, built against the face of the cut, 
thus proving that the cut was earlier than 
they were. Now one of the tomb-chapels 
against the cut still retained traces of 
XVII or early XVIII Dynasty decoration. 
Others vielded pottery which we know to 
be typical of that Finally we 
found a series of funerary cones, stamped 
with the names of the original occupants of 
the graves. One a high priest of 
Amon, the Chancellor Tehuti, who lived 
under Ahmes I, first king of the XVIII 
Dynasty; and another was of a priest of 
Amon, Amon-em-heb, who lived under 


now 


period. 


was ol 
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Amenhotep |. The known dates of this 
little cemetery are thus from 1580-1540 
B. C., with the first tomb probably a little 
earlier. 
broadening of the cut 
must have been earlier still or un- 
doubtedly of the time of the building of the 
Meanwhile, near the XII 
tomb on the south side of the 
had found part of a small 


Therefore the 


causeway. 
Dynast\ 
causeway, Wwe 
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couid trace from the cliffs at this point 
have now, by our excavations, been es- 
tablished on either side of the causeway. 
The central roadway of the causeway we 
must assuredly find, as our work progresses 
in another year, underneath the large 
structure of later date which I described 
as blanketing it here. The trees, of which 
we had not suspected the existence, prob- 
ably went the whole length of the avenue. 





FIG. O PART OF JEWELRY 


statue, in black granite, of Amenemhat II] 
of the XII Dynasty. We know that his 
predecessors had placed votive statues in 
lemple of Mentuhotep above, 
where they were found when that temple 
was excavated by the Egypt Exploration 
Fund. This statue of Amenemhat, there- 
fore, was undoubtedly one which he had 
placed in the Valley Temple of the same 
king, near the site of which it must have 


the great 


been when we uncovered it. 

lo understand clearly what was found 
of Mentuhotep’s causeway, we must return 
to the reconstruction proposed from the 
hilltop (see fig.9). The walls which we 


FOUND IN A XII DYNASTY 


TOMB 


3ut there is another element which we are 
as yet unable to reconstruct with cer- 
tainty. The Egypt Exploration Fund 
found statues of Mentuhotep, represented 
as Osiris, around the main temple above, 
when they cleared it. There is a battered 
torso of a similar statue lying on the sur- 
face half-way down the causeway, and we 
found fragments of others in our excava- 
tion, which had been there undisturbed 
at least. There is every 
reason to believe, then, that such statues 
were placed at intervals along the cause- 
as we found them at Lisht, in 
the causeway of Sesostris I. 


since 1000 B. C., 


way, just 
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As to the valley-temple itself, we con- 
cluded that it must lie just beyond the 
present edge of the desert, under what is 


now the cultivation 
the government did n 
IS private 


Our concession from 


ot include this spot, 
property 


as it but arrangements 


FIG. 


9. SKETCH PLAN OF 
undoubtedly can be made with the owner 
when we desire to dig for it. The reasons 
leading us to locate it here are three: first, 
the finding of the statue of Amenemhat II! 
nearby; second, the widening of the cause- 
way at this point, suggesting the clearing 
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of a level platform, broader than the cause- 
way, as Hatshepsut had done for her valley 
temple just to the north; and third, the 
presence of Middle Kingdom tombs in our 
excavations, and nearby to the north, in 


Lord Carnarvon’s concession. At Der el 


EXCAVATIENS 
SIZ isS 


MENTUHOTEP CAUSEWAY 


Bahari notice how the tombs of the great 
nobles of the XI and XII Dynasties are 
grouped about the amphitheatre of cliffs 
looking down on the temple of Mentu- 
hotep (see fig. 9). Pit tombs not shown in 
the map were dug all about on the lower 
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ground as well They were the tombs of 
courtiers, surrounding the king in death as 
they had in life. The group below would 
then have centered at the gateway-temple, 
as the larger group above centers at the 
main temple. 

Imagine, then, the magnitude of this 


WL OF MENTUNOTEPS CAUSE Wry 
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FIG. 10. MAP OI 
structure of Mentuhotep, built 2100 B. ¢ 

In those days the Nile Valley was several 
meters lower than to-day and the propy- 
the valley-temple — now _ buried 
under the fields, was on the desert edge. 
Started there, and, passing 
through, ascended the avenue twelve hun- 
dred meters — three-quarters of a mile 

up to the first pylon. The causeway 
proper was seventeen meters wide; the 


lea 


Pre cessk ns 
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width of the whole avenue, ninety meters. 
At intervals there were statues of the King 
represented as the God of the Dead. On 


either side were rows of trees planted 
closely together, and then the long white 
walls leading up through hills and across 
valleys to the temple-forecourt. 
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1912 — 1913 


lo return now to the second important 
find of the excavations. You may recall 
the granite block among the trees which 
attracted our attention at the outset. It 
had evidently been part of some consider- 
able structure and we thought possibly 
it might have been part of Mentuhotep’s 
valley-temple. But in excavating you 
have to change your theories frequently, 
and this one did not survive more than a 
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day or two, for under the granite block we foundations of walls blocks weighing 
found bits of relief of Rameses Il which several tons apiece -—and the thinner 
made the block at least eight hundred pavements. On the latter, incised lines 
years later than we had expected. Still, were found as well, evidently showing the 
the slope of the block’s surface on the’ direction of rows of column bases 
east toward the cultivation showed 11 lo return now to the excavation plan 


was part of a temple, and its undisturbed 


foundation showed that it belonged here 
We were thus confronted with remains of 
still another monument of which the exis- 
tence had not been suspected. Later, in 
digging for the southern side of the cause- 
way, we found the limestone pavement 
mentioned above and soon afterward the 


a colossal red-granite lin- 


men uncovered 

tel, plainly of Empire date. It is a single 
stone which must weigh fifteen tons, and 
has the sun’s disk flanked by uraei sculp- 
tured on the front \s time went on, we 
found the entire field covered by founda- 
tions of a building of which these two 
stones were part. They formed such a 
well-defined laver that the workmen were 


put to clearing it completely before dis- 
turbing stone in its whole extent. 
Thoroughly cleared, 
tion to the Mentuhotep level by the accu- 
mulation of débris between his causeway 
and trees at the north, and the new layer. 

This layer resolved itself into two levels: 


a single 


we could see its rela- 


a lower platform to the east, and a higher 
one to the west, connected by a temporary 
ramp for use in hauling up stones during 
the building \t the western edge of our 
excavation a second ramp was discovered, 
showing that we must expect still a third 
higher level in our next campaign. 
ramps were of sand, retained by 
brick walls at the sides, but before they 
had been built a line of bricks had first 
been laid straight across the site from east 
to west, and sections of this line of bricks 
we found below both ramps. 
[his line could have served no other pur- 
pose than as a preliminary base line down 
the center of the structure when the build- 
first laid out. \s went over 
stones which the men were clearing, 
began to find masons’ marks made in 
laying out the structure chiseled 
in the first course of stones to guide the 
of the Then we found we 
differentiate between the 


and 
| hese 


presery ed 


ing we 
the 


we 


was 


lines 
laying next 


could massive 


fi The granite block (A on plan) 
had been found on the edge of the cultiva- 
tion, and extending back as far as we dug 
were the foundations of walls and colon- 


The brick base line produced 


‘ 
> 


nades as 
the axis 1s found to be parallel with all the 
other east and [he position 
of the northern wall being given at B on 
plan, and the axis known, the position of 
the southern wall can then be restored as 
in the plan width of the 
lower colonnades identical and thus can be 
The wall was definitely 
the builders’ lines at C and D 
The facade being so completely 


west lines 


This makes the 
c hec ked. cTOSS 
marked by 
on plan. 


destroyed, we were skeptical at first of 
being able to determine its extent The 


granite block, however, turned out to be a 
clue of surprising usefulness. In the first 
place, its face was absolutely parallel with 
the other north-south and in the 
second, the slope of its east side was that 
of Empire pylons or temple facades, and 
therefore it may be taken as part of the 
facade with certainty. Each of 
however, was a vertical joint, and there- 
fore it was not a corner-stone. If we allow 
that another block of about the same size 
was placed to the north of it we attain an 
approximate position for the corner at E 
on plan. At F and G on the plan were 
colonnade foundations. If they were the 
same width as the north and south colon- 
nades of this court, the inner face of the 
pylon would be as shown on the plan. 
While entirely hypothetical, con- 
clusions result in a plan of pylon entirely 
typical of Empire temples. With this 
outline it only remains to examine the 
traces of the porticos. 

In all of our study of the foundations 
of this temple we were guided by the neigh- 
boring temples of the Ramesseum and 
Medinet Habu. The latter, which is the 
mortuary temple of Rameses III, built on 
the desert edge two miles to the south, ts 
fronted by an enormous pylon. Behind 


lines: 


its ends, 


these 





irts surrounded by 
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papyrus- half again as large as the largest mortuary 


bud columns and square piers, to the front temple in Thebes. And yet it reproduces 


Osiride faithfully as far as we have dug it all 


The courts are raised the ac cepted elements of the | mpire mort- 
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x Dynasty Temece ™" 


ec. Assasow 


TEMPLE AND THAT OF MEDINET HABU COMPARED 


communication 1s uary temple with one important addition, 


comparison be- the front colonnade heretofore unknown 

clues we before Ptolemaic times. In other details, 

construction we get a where it differs from Medinet Habu as, 
idea of what our temple for instance, in the double rows of col- 
[he most umns it follows the Ramesseum. The 


\s you see, it is parts still to be excavated should contain, 


Striking thing 
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is a Habu, the 
the and the sanctuary. 
far the temple was ever finished in accor- 


t Medinet 


treasuries 


hy posty le hall, 
How 


dance with these plans we cannot say yet. 
Probably it was never completed entirely, 
and yet the walls must have been raised to 
a considerable height But unfinished and 
abandoned, the temple was too tempting a 
source of supply of excellent building-stone 
to neglected in later times, and the 
tools — mallets, and of 
later quarrymen, were found where they 
had been cutting down the building to the 
level we found it. Considerably 
than four centuries after it was built there 
could have been no trace of it visible, except 
the piles of chips which covered the site 


be 


C hisels, hoes 


as less 


when we began to dig. 

With the walls destroyed, settling the 
date of the temple became difficult. We 
did not get to the sanctuary this year, 
where we might have found deposits in the 
foundations, giving the name of the king 
who built it. Of contemporary inscrip- 
tions there were the dates written on blocks 
by the quarrymen and builders, but they 
never gave anything but the days of the 
month. Yet we found evidence of an- 
other sort sufficient to fix our choice on one 
of two kings, temporarily at least. We 
soon found that many of the stones built 
into the foundations of this temple had 
been taken from still earlier temples. 
Among them, for example, is a block ori- 
ginally from a temple of Thothmes III 
with part of a portrait of the great war- 
rior king of the XVIII Dynasty, done with 
all the delicacy and precision of one of the 
strongest periods of Egyptian art. Other 
blocks had been taken from a temple of the 
successor of Thothmes III — Amenhotep 
I] with the color presery ed as freshly as 
when it was first painted. Another has 
written across its face the inscription of the 
workmen who removed it. Of Rameses 
the Great, we found much re-used material 
In the western part of the structure were 
several enormous blocks of red Assuan 
granite, near the lintel-block previously 
mentioned, two of which proved to be 
parts of a sculptured door jamb of Ram- 
eses ||, measuring together about 5 meters 


in height (see frontispiece). They are excel- 


ty 
i) 
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lent examples of the art of Egypt's greatest 
temple-building period, and are of a size to 
show characteristically the colossal propor- 
tions of Egyptian construction. The relief, 
moreover, is of an admirable fineness for so 
hard a material. As evidence of the dating 
of our Assassif temple they are especially 
important in having, at the bottom, car- 
touches added by Rameses III, of the XX 
Dynasty, who reigned from 1198 to 1167 
B. C. The door jamb still stood in its 
original position in a temple of Rameses 
Il, therefore, until after Rameses III. 
From another monument of Rameses II 
we found details of a scene representing 
the defeat of Asiatics (fig.12). The block 
here shows arrows of the king slaying his 
fallen enemies. The colors are perfectly 
preserved and the block may be taken as 
one of the best specimens of the great im- 
perial pictorial-relief yet discovered. 

One block dated to the reign of Menep- 
tah was also found and many others of 
Rameses III. Scattered through the 
foundations there were seven blocks of the 
latter — each weighing two tons or more 
— which proved to belong together, and, 
reconstructed in this way, restored the 
major part of a pedestal on which had ori- 
ginally sat a colossal statue of that king. 
On the front, priests offer libations to the 
king’s name in cartouches. On the sides 
are the names of cities conquered by Ram- 
eses II], written in ovals beneath the busts 
of captives. 

Our temple of the Assassif was, then, a 
mortuary temple built by some king after 
the death of Rameses III, which took place 
early in the XX Dynasty, in other words, 
after 1167 B. C. Now none of the kings 
after the XX Dynasty built mortuary 
temples in Thebes. The priest kings of 
the XXI Dynasty, in all probability, were 
content with the temples at Karnak over 
which they ruled. The later kings moved 
the capital away from Thebes and their 
tombs and temples were at their new capi- 
tals. Weare limited, therefore, to the XX 
Dynasty for the builder here. Rameses 
I1l’s Temple was at Medinet Habu and 
the position of Rameses IV’s ts known in 
Lord Carnarvon’s concession just to the 
north. From a contemporary papyrus 
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know that the joint temple of Rameses 


we 

V and VI was completed, and this one we 
believe was not. Rameses VII and VIII 
and X and XI were among the fleeting 
figures of the time who barely succeeded 
to the throne before they disappeared. 
None of them could have carried so gi- 
gantic a work as far as this one was carried 
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who ruled the Old Kingdom. Secondiy: 
the unfinished mortuary-temple of the 
last of the Ramessides — the last descen- 
dant of the great conquering kings of 
[hebes — in whose day the throne passed 
into the hands of the priests absolutely, 
and Thebes’ power as sole capital ceased 
forever 





PAINTED SANDSTONE 


in their short reigns, and so our choice is 
limited to Rameses IX, who reigned nine- 
teen vears, from 1142 to 1123 B. C., and 

XII, who reigned twenty-seven 
vears, from 1118 to 1090 B. C., and was the 
last of the line Whichever of these two 
the builder had none of the attri- 
butes of his powerful ancestors except their 
ambition. He had planned to eclipse the 
glory of their temples in a generation when 
Egypt was at the end of its resources and 
the king’s power was on the eve of being 
usurped by the priests. 


Rameses 


he was, 


[he chief discoveries of the year, then, 
were first: the great causeway, built about 
2100 B. C., by Mentuhotep, as an ap- 
proach to his temple at Der el Bahari. In 
Mentuhotep we have the foundation of 
the power of Thebes and the final over- 


throw of the last of the different families 
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\ RELIEF BY PIETRO LOMBARDO 
HE Florentine school of sculpture 
dominated to such an extent the 
development of the plastic arts in 
Italy during the Renaissance that 
at times one is apt to forget the extraor- 
dinary individual excellence attained by 
many non-Tuscan masters of the period. 
The name of Pietro Lombardo is doubtless 
familiar to even the most casual amateur 
of Italian sculpture; certainly, to all who 
have seen the exquisite sculptures of Santa 
Maria dei Miracoli, a church well named 
because it is itself one of the miracles of 
decorative art. With all this, however, 
Pietro Lombardo deserves to be _ better 
known than he is and his art more widely 
appreciated. 
Among the 


1s 


Venetian sculptors of his 








somewhat simular to tl 


period ol 


TIN 


the same school 
Lombard 
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Foreign- 
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\ recent purchase 


by the Museum has now added to the collec- 


tl 
tl 
tl 


n 


on the beautiful relief of Saint Clara and 

ve Christ Child, exhibited this month in 
Accessions Room 

The illustration 


1¢ 


accompanying these 





1 Florentin thev nevertheless enjoved 
great popularity in the city of their adop- 
tion, and in their turn influenced bevond 
others the development of the plastic arts 
in Venic Pietro Lombardo, or to give 
him his full name, Pietro di Martino da 
Carona, worked principally at Venice 
from about 1462 He died in 1515 
Lombardo also worked at Como and 
Faenza (both earl) nd at Ravenna 
1482-83 [revise 185 nd Mantua 
1495-07 
By this master faultless skill the 
Museum has owned since 1911 a fine 
example of sculpt n low reliet, the pro- 
file portrait’ in white marble of a youth 
which is shown on one of the screens in the 
i 0. 68 he ¢ gue of Sculp- 
; i on tee Oe 


otes makes unnecessary a detailed des- 
cription of the new acquisition — The relief 
itself is not polychromed; the slight dis- 


be noticed in certain 
by 


coloration which may 


strangely enough, 


parts was caused, 
wasps which had been permitted by a former 
owner of the relief to build their nests in 


surface inequalities of the sculpture. 


the 

An old photograph, reproduced in Pao- 
letti's work on Venetian architecture and 
sculpture of the Renaissance, shows the 


relief thus encumbered with wasps’ nests. 
The tabernacle frame, which is not shown 
in Paoletti’s illustration and may be- 
long to the relief, has been painted blue 
Both frame and relief 
behind 


not 


and gilded in parts 


are of stone, but the niche 


shallow 
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the relief is a modern addition in plaster. 
The dimensions of the frame are 51 inches 
in height by 462 inches in width. 

lhe relief when seen by Paoletti was in 
a villa Carbonara near Treviso which 
may have belonged earlier to the Tiepolo 
family but was then in the possession of 
the Passi. It is possible that the relief 
came originally from the Church of Santa 
Chiara in Treviso where Pietro Lombardo 
known to have worked. This would 
explain the rather unusual subject of 
Saint Clara holding in her arms the Infant 
Christ. It is only in the costume that the 
group differs from the customary repre- 
sentations of the Madonna and Child, but 
the wimple enframing the face of the saint 
and other details of costume would appear 


al 


is 
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to indicate, in Paoletti’s opinion, that a 
monastic saint rather than Our~ Lady 
the subject of this relief. The saint would 
then very probably be Saint Clara, the 
founder of the Order of Poor Clares. 
Paoletti describes the relief as ‘“‘a group 
composed with much ability, full of grace, 
and singularly admirable in the expression 
of ecstatic tenderness upon the face of the 
saint.”” This praise is indeed more than 
justified by the beauty of the sculpture 
itself. The same writer also refers to the 
refinement of execution which character- 
izes this relief. To choose a parallel from 
another field of art, the Saint Clara with 
the Christ Child reminds one in many ways 
of some of Giambellini’s early Madonnas. 


ee 


1S 


ACCESSIONS 


ENNINGTON WARE. Mrs. 
Russell Sage has presented to the 
Museum an unusually fine speci- 
men ofthe brown-glazed ware made 

in the United States Pottery at Bennington, 
Vermont, between 1846and 1858. Thenew 
gift which is placed temporarily in the Ac- 
cessions Room, is a generous-sized pitcher of 
the kind called sometimes hound-handled 
and sometimes hunting pitchers, from the 
crouching greyhound which forms the 
handle and the well-executed scene in 
relief around the body, showing a stag 
attacked by dogs. The shape and orna- 
ment of these pitchers were adopted from 
English models of slightly earlier date, but 
the honest and skilful pottery and the 
exceptionally rich glaze characteristic of 
Bennington ware give the American pro- 
duct an advantage over its foreign con- 
temporaries and distinguish it from all 
other early native executions into the field 
of decorative art. 

[he hurting scene on the pitcher given 
by Mrs. Sage was probably modeled by 
Daniel Greatbach, an Englishman 
scended from a long line of Staffordshire 
workers, who had been employed 
previously at the Jersey City Pottery, 


de- 


clay 


> 
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where he designed a smaller and less ornate 
hunting-pitcher with precisely the same 
stag and dogs which he later reproduced 
at Bennington. The Museum last year 
purchased an example of the Jersey City 
version and is now through Mrs. Sage’s 
gift able to associate for comparison the 
two interesting specimens of early Ameri- 
can ceramics D. F. 

IMPORTANT LOAN OF ANCIENT GLASS, — 
Mr. Thomas E. H. Curtis of Plainfield, 
New Jersey, has lent to the Museum nine- 
teen pieces of ancient glass. Of these the 
most important is a “cameo” amphora 
with a representation of a Satyr dancing 
and playing the cymbals. _In view of the 
rarity of such vases and the excellence of 
the workmanship of this example, the loan 
has a peculiar value. The other pieces 
consist of a cameo with a representation of 
[ritons and nymphs, very delicately 
worked, two millefiori two “Sid- 
onian’”’ jugs, four vases painted with enamel 
colors, several moulded vases, and vases 
with applied reliefs or threads of glass. 
All are excellent examples and are in a 
splendid state of preservation. 

Special mention must be made of two 


vases, 
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with inscriptions. One ts a jug in the form 


of a female head, inscribed with the gal- 


lant phrase Uxepéyet, “She is the pret- 
injunc- 


a cup with the 


tiest;:’’ the other ts 
- @ Ilaoe S)> “Rejoice in 


tion Ugeatved ég 


that in which Paris rejoiced,’ that 1s, 

presumably, in the beautv of woman 
Casts OF THE LuUDovis! AND BosTON 

RELIEFS. In Gallery 22 on Floor | 


have been placed on exhibition casts both 
f the so-called Throne in the 
Museo delle Terme, and its pen- 
dant recently acquired by the Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston. These which 
rank among the finest extant examples of 
Greek art of the transition period (about 
460-450 B.C.), have been the subject of 
much discussion as regards their purpose, 

and their date. The unsatis- 
factory theory long held of the Ludovis1 
reliefs that they formed a throne had tobe 
abandoned when the 


Ludovisi 


oO 


Rome 


pieces, 


their subject, 


existence of a com- 


became known The most 


panion 


piece 
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convincing suggestion made so far is that 
they served as screens at each end of an 
altar. The subjects represented on the 
reliefs have not yet identified with 
certainty. The Ludovisi gener- 
ally interpreted as the birth of Aphrodite, 
while the scenes on the Boston reliefs have 
been brought into connection with the 
Adonis myth. With regard to their date, 
the Ludovisi reliefs are now 
accepted as being examples of Greek art 
just before the middle of the fifth century 
B. C.; the Boston examples are undergoing 
the experience of so many newly discovered 
and really fine works of Greek art 
and are being placed in the Hellenistic, 
Neo-Attic, or even modern period by some 
archaeologists! All these problems can 
now be advantageously studied by visitors 
to the Museum in front of the casts of the 
two monuments; and, above all, 
of the wonderful beauty of the reliefs can 
be gained by those who have not had the 
fortune to see 


been 


piece Is 


generally 


early 


some idea 


the originals. 


G. M. A. R. 
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NOTES 


MEMBERSHIP LECTURES 


N Monday, January 26th, an 
illustrated lecture on The De- 
velopment of Chinese Painting, 
will be given in the Lecture Hal! 

for members and their friends, by Dr. 
John C. Ferguson, of Peking. This lec- 
ture will follow a private view of a collec- 
tion of Chinese paintings, recently pur- 
chased by the Museum. which will be ex- 
hibited then, for the first time, in the gal- 
lery of special exhibitions (Second floor, 
Gallery E 11 

On Monday, February 2d, an illustrated 
lecture will be given by Dr. Wilhelm R. 
Valentiner, Curator of Decorative Arts, 
on the Late Years of Michelangelo, treat- 
ing especially of this master’s less known 
works; of drawings made for Cavalieri and 
Vittoria Colonna, of the last sculptures 
from his chisel, his plans for the dome of 
Saint Peter’s, and his personality as ex- 
pressed in these final undertakings. 

Both of these lectures will be given in the 
Lecture Hall promptly at 4:15. The 
entrance to the hall is at 83d Street and 
Fifth Avenue. 

MEMBERSHIP. 
Board of 
cember 


\t the meeting of the 

Trustees, held on Monday, De- 
15th, the following persons were 
elected to membership: 


FELLOW FOR LIFI 


FREER 


HONORARY 


CHARLES | 


SUSTAINING MEMBERS 


JOHN ACHELIS 
RicHARD W. MEApE 
\ Lecture FOR SALESPEOPLE. \ 


lecture on French Furniture of the Seven- 
teenth and Eighteenth Centuries will be 


given in the Lecture Hall of the Museum 


on January 24, 1914, at 8 p. M. by Professor 
Charles R. Richards, Director of Cooper 
Union. This lecture, which will be illus- 
trated with lantern intended 
especially for buyers and salespeople in the 
great shops of the City; but designers and 
students of design, and any one interested 
in the development of the household furn- 
iture of the period will be welcome. 

The entrance to the Lecture Hall is at 
83d Street and Fifth Avenue. 


slides, is 


LECTURE BY Mrs. S. ARTHUR STRONG. 
On the afternoon of December ist, Mrs. S. 
Arthur Strong, Assistant Director of the 
British School of Archaeology in Rome, 
gave an interesting lecture in the Museum 
and Empire —the Influence of 
Roman Imperialism on Later Antique 
Sculpture. Her principal theme was the 
development of the theory that with the 
elevation of the Emperor to divine rank, 
and the consequent introduction of his 
figure as the central feature in commemora- 
tive reliefs in a more or less convention- 


on Art 


alized “frontal” pose, Roman sculptors 
created the element of centralization in 
relief-compositions — an element wholly 


lacking in Greek friezes — and thus pre- 
pared the way for the representation of 
Christ surrounded by adoring saints and 
angels in mediaeval reliefs. 

\N AppRECIATION. — The following ex- 
tract from a letter from Miss Helen Keller, 
whose marvelous powers of appreciation 
under the most difficult of imaginable cir- 
cumstances are well known to all, may be 
of interest to readers of the BULLETIN, 
especially those who have been interested 
in the lectures for the blind w hich were given 
Miss Keller’s visit to the Mu- 
with her 


last vear. 


seum was devoted to “seeing,” 
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sensitive fingers, the collections of Egyp- reference to attribution when doubtful 
tian and Greek sculpture and the works the size, material, and signature, a re- 


Rodin. 

Miss Keller says: 

My visit to the Museum last Sun- 
day was one of the most delightful ex- 
periences of my life. ‘A thing of 
beauty is a joy forever” and there were 
many joys jor me in those wonderful 
collections miracles patient 
creative hands. | thank for all 
the pleasure you gave me, and even 
more warmly for your kind thought of 
my blind fellows. I hope you can 
arrange lectures for them every 
I know it will mean much to people 
whose pleasures are few, and to whom 
beautiful things must ever re- 


by 


ol 
you 


year: 


many 


main a closed book 


OF 
able 


CATALOGUI 
now 


PuBLK OF THI 
PAINTINGS. — The BULLETIN 
to announce the imminent appearance of 


ATION 


1S 


the Catalogue of Paintings, which has 
been in preparation for some time. The 


plan was more ambitious at its inception 
than that which was finally decided upon 
lt was at first intended that all the infor- 
which to make up a full 
catalogue, full descriptions, provenance, 
bibliographies, etc. should be included in 
it. [his was changed, however, for the 
reason that as all the pictures would 
have to be treated according to the plan 
agreed upon there was grave danger that 
the book would become unwieldy, and also 
for the reason that the usual visitor, who 
wishes as cheap a catalogue as may be, 
would care but little for much of the matter. 
So the idea of a concise catalogue was 
accepted and these were the conditions 
agreed upon: short biographical notes of 
the artists, elucidation of the title when 
necessary, a description of the picture suf- 
ficient to recall its composition and color, a 


mation 


Oe 
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ference to the BULLETIN note on the work, 
if such had been published, and with the 
date of acquisition the statement of the 
fund out of which it was purchased or the 
name of the donor if it was given or be- 
queathed. The new catalogue has been 
carried out on these lines and with these 
limitations with the result that some 1200 
pictures are included in a book which will 
consist of about 300 pages. 

The only novel feature of the new cata- 
logue will be its method of numbering. 


[his is an application of the C. A. Cutter 
system of library numbering. It is confi- 
dently believed that after the unusual 


appearance of the number as applied 


to pictures is overcome the change 
will be found convenient and _ helpful 
The usual finding list is done away 


with, the number itself serving that pur- 
pose, and there is also the immense ad- 
vantage of cataloguing any number of 
accessions without disturbance of sequence. 

In the preparation of the book the de- 
partment has relied largely on the work of 
Miss Florence N. Levy, whose exactness 
and patience have been indefatigable. 
Each picture has been remeasured and the 
signature verified. In the case of artists of 
our own time information for the biograph- 
ical notes has been secured largely by 
direct correspondence with the artists 
themselves or their families, thanks to the 
efforts of Mr. D’Hervilly, Assistant Cura- 
tor of the department 

In addition to the Catalogue of Paint- 
ings there is now in preparation a definitive 
work of more scholarly intentions. It will 
be more properly a handbook of pictures 
of the older schools, aiming to give as far as 
possible histories of each painting, bibliog- 
raphies, iconographies, and reports of 


opinions on attributions. 


B. B. 
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Necklace with pendant, pendant 
fillet, six bracelets (incom- 
plete), and nine amulets, of 
silver; four strings of beads 
two amulets, and three scar- 
abs, of various stones; mar- 
ble kohl jar, marble toilet vase 
all XII dynasty; thirty-six 
funerary cones, XVII-XVIII 
dynasty; two painted sand- 
stone reliefs, XIX-XX_ dy- 
nasty; head of a sandstone 
statue, XX dynasty; bronze 
chisel, wooden hoe, four wooden 
mallets, five pots, XX dynasty 
to Ptolemaic period; limestone 
stela, Ptolemaic period, all 
from Assassif, Thebes [Three 
sections of painted tomb- 
ceilings on mud plaster, from 
Sheikh Abd el Kurna, Thebes 
XVIII dynasty. Diorite ham- 
mer, from Sakkara, Middle 
Kingdom 


Pendant in the form of the Ba 
Bird of gold and: colored inlay, 
, § ° 


XIX-XX dynasty 


Nine pottery funerary cones, from 


Excavations at Drah abu’ 
Negga, hebes, XI dynasty. 


\ pot, III-I1V dynasty, two large 
pottery jars, pottery jar con- 
taining mummied ibis, five 
mummied ibises, and a mum 
mied shrew, from Abydos, 
Ptolemaic period 


A fragment of a decorated vase, 


from Kurna, XI X-—XX dynasty 


Four limestone Canopic jars, from 
Assassif, Thebes, Late Dynas- 
tic or Ptolemaic period 


te 


COMPLETE LIST OF ACCESSIONS 


SOU RCI 


Excavations of the Muse- 
um’s Egyptian Expedition 


Anonymous Gift, in memory 
of Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan 


Gift of Lord Carnarvon 


Gift of the Egypt Explora- 
tion Fund 


Gift of Mr. N. de Garis Davies 


Purchased from the Egyptian 
Government 
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four two Slate fish 
breccia 


Amrah 


ase I arty 


pots, 
from El 


alabaster 


implement, 
Predynastic 
\ Dynastic; head of 
a limestone statue, V-\VI dv- 
‘la, XI 

wooden § statuette, 
upper part 
group ol 
represent- 
and his wife, from 
Ne ggeh | hebes, 
Iynasty lime 
lette from Deir el 
XVIII dvnasty eight 
pottery 
irtist’s sketches 
Deir el 
XVITI-XIX 


specimens 


nasty; limestone ste 
lynasty; 
Middle Kingdom; 
of painted sandstone 


two portrait statues 


Ing an officia 
Drah abu’ 
XVII-AVIITI 
stone Stal 
Medineh 

mestone ostraka. one 
ostrakon, three 
on imestone trom 
Mi lineh 
ivnastv; botanica 
of mummy cloth 
mummies, Empire; 
blue-glazed vase, NIX-XX dy 

glazed scarab, XX dy- 
diorite base 
stamp 
bronze 
Habu, 
on- 
Irom a 


Il hebes. 


1d two plreces 


trom 


rova 

ist 
nasty inscribed 
ot i Statue imestone 
jar se Lt mpire 
from Medinet 


SIX gold coins of ¢ 
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tStone relief, Madonna, by Pietro 
Lombardo, Italian, fifteenth 
century Purchase 
tMarble bust, Daniel Webster 
by Thomas Ball, American, 
nineteenth century Gift of Mrs. William Couper 
+Bronze statuette, Woman at her 
Toilet, by Jane Poupelet Purchase 
tStrip of appliqué embroidery 
Italian, eighteenth century Purchase 
tBinche lace, Flemist early 
eighteenth century; two pieces 
ot Pottekant lace Dutcl 
eighteenth century Gift of Miss , Chester 
Wells 
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ace, French, eighteenth cer 
ur\ Gift of Mrs. Kiddey Ray 
Fletcher, in memory of Mrs 
Carter Wilder 
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